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MRS, HUGH FERROL’S SCHEMES OF RETRENCHMENT EXPLODED. 


THE FERROL FAMILY; 
OR, “KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOLDEN HILLS.” 
CHAPTER XI.—A FALSE START. 
Aone Brooks’s earliest customers, when he set up 
in the eating-house (and a little of the green- grocery) 
line, was the lately-established ménage presided over 
by Doctor and Mrs. Hugh Ferrol. For the lover 
No. 424,—Fas, 9, 1860. 





had carried his point by perseverance; and Mrs. 
Carnaby Pyke, mother of his beloved, looking round 
upon her seven fair daughters—among whom his 
was the only proposal that had as yet fallen— 
really felt a slight longing for the excitement and 
éclat of a wedding. The desire was but woman- 
like; and when she had got over the heart-rend- 
ing fact of her dear Agatha’s carriageless future, 
she was speedily induced to be yet more lenient, 
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THE FERROL FAMILY. 


and finally threw herself into the preliminaries 
with zeal. 

Mrs. Ferrol the elder came up to town for the 
occasion; and it must be confessed that these 
estimable matrons, while at times intensely amiable 
over the approaching festivity. at other times ir 
dulged in little suppressed skirmishes, of course 
having reference to the welfare of their darling 
children. To begin with, there was a slumbering 
ill-will, on one side at least. Had not Mrs. 
Ferrol actually married her daughter to the man 
whom she (Mrs. C. P.) had secretly elected for her 
own son-in-law? The latter lady felt worsted and 
out-witted, and, as a matter of course, unamiable, 
which had effect, strange as it may appear, upon 
the furniture of Agatha’s house. Both ladies were 
indeed perfectly agreed that Hugh should make a 
good appearance at first setting out in life; conse- 
quently, that the visible arrangements of his resi- 
dence should be as handsome as possible; but with 
regard to the colours, or nature of the upholstery 
best calculated to accomplish this end, they were 
commonly altogether at variance. The drawing- 
room might possibly have had a harlequin effect, 
had not the magnate uncle, Sir Lancett Pyke, 
interposed with the gift of a cabriolet sofa, and table 
to match, and requested that the room might be en 
suite with these. In the study and dining-room 
they had field for their differences of opinion; the 
rest of the house was left very much to take care of 
itself; for who was ever likely to sce it P 

“ What a pity the rooms are not larger,” was one 
mother-in-law’s lament. “ But all in due time; I 
have no doubt but my Hugh’s abilities will elevate 
him to the first rank in his profession, at some 
future time.” 

“It is very gratifying to be able to see good 
fortune in the distance so clearly,” rejoined the 
other lady. “I am so short-sighted that I can 
never perceive it until it is actually present.” 

“ Because you are of a bilious disposition, my 
dear Mrs. Pyke, and see everything clouded with 
green and yellow; while I am of a sanguine tem- 
perament, and of course all the world is rose-colour 
to me. I own I prefer my peculiarity to yours: 
but, revenons & nos moutons—the drawing-rooms 
might be thrown into one,” etc. 

Mrs. Carnaby often got routed thus, when she 
provoked a passage of arms. Secretly, to a trusty 
confidante, she lamented Agatha’s fate in becoming 
connected with such a mére terrible, and counselled 
the young lady herself to keep her husband’s mother 
as much off her premises as possible. 

Nobody could be more charmingly ignorant of 
domestic details than was Agatha, when the wedded 
pair returned from their short tour in Wales, to find 
themselves in their own house, face to face with 
fortune, in a manner. She had, indeed, during a 
month, been sent daily to spend an hour in the 
housekeeper’s room, for the ostensible purpose of 
learning some management of family matters; and 
her mother had duly informed her that, as she was 
about to be a poor man’s wife, she must study the 
principles of economy, though always subservient 
to a good appearance in the eyes of the world. 

“For your husband’s prosperity in his profes- 





sion,” repeated Mrs. Carnaby for the twentieth time, 
“depends on the way he is thought of by the world; 
and you, my dear Agatha, must take care that his 
house and table present the appearance of easy 
circumstances and a flourishing practice. That 
was the manner in which your late lamented Au; 
Lancett got her husband on. When they had a 
wretchedly small income, one would think he was 
in the receipt of at least a thousand a year—al] 
through her good management; and you sce what 
he has eventually become.” 

Agatha, trembling on the threshold of the 
greatest change in her woman’s life, was not greatly 
encouraged by the notable example thus sct before 
her, of one whom she remembered as a little withered 
old woman, with a most careworn face and cankered 
disposition. Yet she could have small anticipation’ 
of the Sisyphus-toil which such a life would actually 
be. To her young hopeful heart there was nothing 
very dreadful in being poor with the man she loved; 
but an oppressive weight loaded her thoughts when 
the infinite cares of the pretentious existence indi- 
cated by her mother as absolutely necessary, rose 
into view, shadowing all her future. Poor Agatha 
felt she had not abilities for it, nor sufficiently un- 
flagging spirits for it, either. But she went to work 
as well as she could, in those preliminary lessons 
from the housekeeper, whose instructions referred 
chiefly to the making of certain recherché sweet- 
meats and entremets. It was likely to be so very 
useful to Mrs. Hugh Ferrol to know, for instance, 
how to construct a Charlotte pudding @ la Bohe- 
mienne, or to dress lampreys au vin de Bordeaux! 

With such exalted professional attainments as 
these, it is not surprising that the bride should find 
the ordinary affair of making tea rather embarras- 
sing, from its very simplicity; and a few blunders 
ensued, involving much waste of material, ere she 
discovered for herself the governing rule of that 
domestic mystery. Hugh was considerably amused 
by his wife’s mistakes, as yet: partly because any- 
thing she said or did, in these golden days of early 
marriage, was beautiful and becoming in his eyes. 
He even undertook to instruct her in the chemistry 
of cooking, feeling certain that such knowledge of 
the theory must greatly help her to direct in the 
practice. But somehow she could never bring these 
principles of natural philosophy to bear upon the 
chops or coffee. The coagulation of the albumen 
in a leg of mutton was a scientific phrase, absolutely 
beyond the comprehension of that illiterate Goth, 
Mrs. Rhodes, her servant-of-all-work; who was 
wont to express the same by the undoubted vulgar- 
ism “biled ;” and whose rules for the attainment 
of that end were of a nature so exceedingly uncer- 
tain, that the meat was generally either raw or it 
rags. Mrs. Rhodes had other trifling peculiarities, 
besides this of lax cookery. She foughi incessantly 
with her fellow-servant, the man—a pompous indi- 
vidual, whose business was to be the show animal 
of the establishment, and who, perfectly conscious 
of his mission, would do little but brush his master’s 
clothes and attend at table, where his absence 
would have been a positive relief to those attended. 
In fact, it had been a condescension for Mr. Marks, 
who had lived in the best places, to hire with a 
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family that did not keep a carriage; his wages and 
efirontery were high in proportion; and, as afore- 
said, he was fully aware that he was kept as an item 
of respectability, and not for usefulness. But Mrs. 
Rhodes, (who had been engaged on the principle 
that anybody would do in the kitchen, as she would 
never be seen) having a spirit rather sour by 
nature and by practice, was endowed with an inhe- 
rent necessity for quarrelling, and moreover, could 
never be brought to understand the limits of Mr. 
Marks’s business, or rather idleness. He indeed 
bore majestically with the woman, serene in his own 
power and superior position: his silence awed her 
more than volumes of objurgation. 

Once or twice their mistress could not help 
thinking, how greatly more comfortable it would 
be to have but one good and experienced servant- 
woman, paying her of course double the wages that 
the slip-shod and ignorant Mrs. Rhodes received, 
but dispensing with the oppressively useless butler, 
whose cost was so enormous. Alas! for the iron 
yoke of “keeping up appearances!” She must 
submit to this loss of home comfort, and to many 
others even more serious, rather than incur the 
ruinous suspicion of narrow means. 

At first, this dubious Mrs. Rhodes was intrusted 
with the purchase of all things necessary for the 
household. As for Marks, his mistress scldom 
asked him to do anything but what, of hisown proper 
motion, he undertook. But Agatha, looking ata 
newspaper one day, came upon a column of prices 
which surprised her, as proving that she had for a 
couple of months been paying more for the ordinary 
articles of consumption than any one else in the 
metropolis. It seemed very singular; but on 
mentioning the fact, in all innocency of mind, to 
Mrs. Rhodes, it was met by a storm which fairly 
blew the astonished lady into the safe port of her 
own drawing-room as quickly as possible. Marks, 
listening in the pantry, smiled grimly at his 
mistress’s simplicity. 

“What is it all about?” inquired Annette, the 
sister, who was spending the day with her: they 
took it in turn, generally, to keep her from being 
lonely. 

“T—J really hardiy know,” was Agatha’s puzzled 
answer: “ Mrs. Rhodes seemed so angry when I 
said I had seen in the paper that beef was nine- 
pence a pound instead of ten-pence halfpenny, what 
Brisket has been charging lately. She got quite 
into a passion, and put her hands on her sides, and 
positively frightened me, her countenance changed 
so. J don’t know what I shall do: there is nothing 
in the house for dinner, and I am afraid Mrs. 
Rhodes is affronted, and will refuse to go to the 
butcher's.” 

The kitchen dignitary was affronted. She kept 
wrathfully muttering over the tea-cups, as with 
much clanking she washed them, and these growl- 
ings could be heard distinctly on the upper landing. 

“T am sure I did not mean to hurt her feelings,” 
Agatha said: in fact, she would probably soon 
have wrought herself to the point of begging the 
woman’s pardon, had not Annette, a sensible girl, 
rather less tender-hearted than Agatha, given 
utterance to a dire suspicion as follows :— 





“Don’t you think it might be possible that Mrs. 
Rhodes has been in collusion with the butcher, 
and they have shared the overcharge between 
them? I think she must be in some way guilty, or 
she would not be so furious.” 

Agatha said that it was mean and unkind to 
suspect without positive proof; but various little 
circumstances rose to her memory notwithstanding. 
The unaccountable propensity of all the cold joints 
sent from table to diminish and disappear; like- 
wise, after being at the victualler’s, Mrs. Rhodes 
would return with a palpable odour about her, 
which not even Agatha’s inexperience could attri- 
bute to either the meat or vegetables. 

“ Suppose we went out,” quoth Agatha, suddenly, 
“and bought the things ourselves?” Just the idea 
Annette liked; the two girls got ready, and set 
forth, though the elder’s timid heart soon misgave 
her. “TI hope it is quite ladylike to do this,” she 
said. 

“T can’t see the ladyhood of staying at home to 
be robbed,” was Annette’s rejoinder. 

“But I am very ignorant about such things,” 
the mistress of a house said: “I would not know 
sea-kale from asparagus; and as to the joints of 
meat, I could just distinguish a leg of mutton from 
a round of beef.” Annette laughed ; and all notable 
housekeepers who read this will immediately des- 
pise poor Agatha; but let me tell you that she did 
not make her purchases so badly as might be ex- 
pected from a complete novice. On the contrary, 
she had some little pride in relating her achieve- 
ment that evening toher husband. After trying to 
make him guess where she had been, in which he, 
obtuse man, signally failed, she narrated the unex- 
pected ire of Mrs. Rhodes, which had driven her to 
make trial of her own powers. But Hugh was not 
at all pleased. 

“The trifling pecuniary gain did not counter- 
balance the inappropriateness of the act,” he said; 
“and I have to request that you will not again do 
such a thing. Send Marks with your orders in 
future.” 

“Hugh dear,” after some silence, “how much 
happier we could be in a smaller house than this— 
I mean a house that cost less; your mind would 
not be so anxious as it must be now.” 

“I suppose everybody has his own share of 
anxiety,” he said; “and we must remember that 
our expenditure is for a purpose which cannot be 
attained without it. Everything depends on the 
appearance a physician makes before the public, 
whence must come his patients. Would you be- 
lieve now, Agatha’””—he turned to her with a smile— 
“that I have come round to the conclusion that it 
was a mistake not to have had a carriage from the 
outset ?” 

“Ah, Hugh, it would be a dangerous experi- 
ment,” his wife said. ‘“ Wait for a few months, at 
least.” 

“Wait?” he repeated irascibly, “ while my best 
days are slipping by, and men, whose audacity is 
their highest qualification, step before me because 
I hesitate! Your mother was speaking to me of 
it, no later than this day, and persuading me to 
make the trial.” 

G 2 
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Doctor Ferrol well knew that he was in the 
wrong, wherefore his irascibility; and he felt the 
falsehood of even his existing position, wherefore 
his endeavour to convince himself of its expediency 
by repetition of the old weak arguments. Agatha 
looked back upon that evening as the first when 
he had spoken crossly to her, and showed the be- 
ginnings of the gloom which afterwards grew over 
him. The young wife was weak enough to cry over 
it in secret; but Hugh had been petulant uncon- 
sciously, she was sure; she must endeavour that 
he have no such cause in future as that of the heavy 
household expenses. To diminish the outlay, and yet 
keep up the same appearance—perhaps she stayed 
awake long in the night-time thinking over this 
problem, for her eyes were heavy next day, as with 
care and needed sleep. But she had discovered a 
grand measure of retrenchment, which had the im- 
portant recommendation that nobody could know 
of it. She would give up her own daily glass of 
wine at luncheon. ‘True, she was not very strong, 
and it had always been considered essential for her 
at home. But, as her simple and unselfish arith- 
metic calculated, in four months she must thus use 
a dozen of wine, all to herself; why, during a year 
it must amount to seven or eight pounds, she 
thought, which would now be clear gain. Agatha 
was quite elated at her contrivance, and as gleeful 
as if the eight pounds were already a bond fide 
»possession. And when she subsequently accom- 
plished a rejection of wine at dinner also, she felt 
really as if the finances of the family were broaden- 
ing. Poor little wife! the dull Hugh never sus- 


pected the real reason of her sudden distaste for 
all forms of juice of the grape; nor could he fur- 
ther divine wherefore she never seemed to need 
gowns or bonnets. 


CHAPTER XII.—HORACE SAILS OUT OF THIS STORY. 


Mrs. Ferrot and Agnes had spent the winter 
months in lodgings at Cheltenham, where the 
elder lady’s genius for expedients came into play 
again. As before remarked, she was a woman of 
multiform resources; never seen to greater advan- 
tage than amid complications suited to appal an 
ordinary feminine temperament. Her means being 
extremely narrow, the business of her life, at pre- 
sent, was to make them appear easy, and if possible 
affluent. This difficult performance involved much 
behind-scene contrivance, which a fastidious person 
might denominate shabby and mean; but was it 
not done with a view to eventual externals, which 
were uniformly creditable? I fear that Agnes did 
not duly second her mother’s endeavours; nay, she 
rather harassed her by a certain inattention to the 
effect proposed, and occasionally by a brusque truth- 
fulness which would derange Mrs. Ferrol’s most 
elaborate schemes, as a broom may annihilate a 
score of ingenious webs by a random stroke. 

For such inattention, Agnes had some excuse. 
Mr. Richard Wardour was at Cheltenham with his 
father, who was an invalid; but, during intervals 
of dutiful attendance, he found leisure to deepen his 
acquaintance with Mildred’s sister. They suited 
one another; and Agnes felt very happy on the 
day when, in a walk beneath the lime trees, he 





asked her to be his wife. Mrs. Ferrol did not eo- 
incide in any such feelings. Since Mildred’s mar. 
riage, her ideas had become proportionably exalted; 
and she expected something better for Agnes, with 
her connections, than a mere gentleman-farmer, 

* Besides, child, you have opportunities such as 
your sister never had: you go into the best society 
with her, and meet the very first people. I can. 
not consent to your being thrown away on this Mr, 
Wardour, and going to vegetate in a mouldy 
seclusion for the rest of your life. What would 
your brother-in-law say to such a match ?” 

*T know what Mildred would say, mother; she 
would tell me to be happy if I felt that I could;” 
and Agnes blushed faintly ; “ for her own life, with 
all its wealth and grandeur, is not happy.” 

“T don’t know why it should not be,” replied 
Mrs. Ferrol, tartly. “She is hard to please if her 
position in life does not suit her taste. But you 
talk like an enthusiastic child, Agnes; are you 
aware that Mr. Wardour is wretchedly poor ?” 

“T know that he is not rich, mother; but——” 

“ Oh, of course love in a cottage seems very fas- 
cinating : a white-washed cottage with roses look- 
ing in at the windows. I always hated roses, 
except in the hair of an evening, and the country is 
my abomination. I shall refer Mr. Wardour to 
your brother-in-law. I suppose he has little more 
than two hundred a year, since that law-suit went 
against his family. ‘The idea of living upon thei, 
with anything of a presentable appearance !” 

Mrs. Ferrol’s emphatic silence for a full minute 
had the effect of several notes of admiration. 
Agnes worked on without reply, her mother re- 
garding her downcast face. 

“As a warning against marrying on a small 
income, I would haye you remember the case of 
your brother Hugh and his wife. He is already 
in difficulties ; and she looks unhappy and careworn, 
poor thing, from the endeavour to make both ends 
mect. Hugh required amore energetic wife, in his 
position.” 

“But, mamma, they have brought trouble on 
themselves, by trying to appear rich when they 
are really poor: I hope that—that we should never 
want to do so. I hope that we should not care 
to keep up appearances, but to live simply and 
truthfully on our means, whatever they might be.” 

From which speech, and from the speaker's 
colour, it may be surmised that Agnes and her 
lover had sketched such arrangements to their 
mutual satisfaction. 

“Not keep up appearances! then you may as 
well quit the world altogether, and take shelter 
in the backwoods at once,” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrol. 
“ Not keep up appearances! how would you expect 
to be recognised by society ?” 

“T would not want to be recognised by society, 
mamma; I would rather that socicty left me alone. 
It is a hollow, false-hearted world, that values one 
just by the appearance of wealth that one presents. 
I always disliked pretences and make-belicves of 
every sort,” said Agnes. 

“ Your warmth on the subject is excessive,” her 
mother remarked. “I don’t call it pretence, to do 
as other people do, and to keep up one’s proper 
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position, even at a sacrifice of vulgar comforts. One 
is despised otherwise.” 

Agnes thought, valiantly, how little she would 
care for such contempt; but she said nothing just 
then. 

Euston Ferrol happened to differ totally from 
his mother-in-law respecting the merits of the 
proposed alliance; he cordially gave his consent 
and blessing. Nothing more? A twenty-pound 
note to the bride; which gift rather incensed 
Mrs. Ferrol, who had hoped for, at least, a fine 
wedding from his Belgravian mansion. 

But his approbation having decided the matter, 
Agnes entered upon a tranquil engagement-time, 
and when its limit drew near, in the early summer, 
she begged hard for a quiet wedding, without guests 
or finery. Neither could be, she knew, without 
dangerously involving her mother’s scanty finances, 
concerning which that good lady would have cared 
little, provided she could indulge her favourite 
passion for display. Many of the bills for Mildred’s 
trousseau yet remained due, particularly a large sum 
to Madam Jupon. Agnes was resolved that no 
fresh debts should be incurred for her. Whatever 
her own fingers could accomplish, in the way of 
work, she toiled through personally. What could 
not be paid for at once, she would do without. It 
must be confessed that this rule narrowed her 
wardrobe materially ; but do you suppose that the 
bridegroom reckoned her worth by her number of 
silk dresses ? 

One of Horace’s last days in England was chosen 
for the event. Few beside the clerk and pew- 


opener—a frosty-faced woman in black bonnet, who 
deemed it incumbent upon her to cry over the 
‘ansome couple—were aware that a wedding was 
taking place that morning in the quict church; no 
parade preceded or followed; no formal déjeuné, 
with its pompous drinking of healths and division 


of bride-cake. To say truth, the pew-opener afore- 
said was rather scandalized at the simplicity of the 
affair, and perhaps thought her tears waste fluid 
over a pair whose union was not more splendidly 
celebrated. And there were other dissentients 
from the manner of the proceedings. Miss Ara- 
minta Puff, the confectioner’s daughter, pronounced 
the cake “ extravagantly small,” and Miss Twiddle 
the milliner confidentially observed that “ she never 
see a plainer drest bride;” and Mrs. Vellum, wife 
to an adjacent attorney, “never heard of a shabbier 
wedding in all her existence ;” which opinions were 
likely much to injure the new Mrs. Wardour! 
Horace and his mother went up to London next 
day. The troop-ship lay at Gravesend, and his 
detachment was already on board for India; he 
had but a few hours more of English life for many 
ayear. Large were his resolutions concerning the 
new phase of existence opening before him. He 
would now quite cast off the old extravagant habits 
which had well-nigh ruined him; and, severed 
from former associations and companions, he 
would endeavour to practise economy. Nay, he 
Was sanguine about it: a little self-denial would 
save money towards the purchase of his company ; 
he would yet be a prosperous man; and, perhaps— 
his brow darkened at the recalled scene—he should 





be able to return to his stern brother-in-law the 
money paid for him so ungraciously that its gift 
was almost as much an injury as a benefit. 

Hugh went with him to the transport. ‘“ You're 
not looking well, old fellow,” Horace said, as they 
stood on the deck together; “nor speaking like 
yourself: what's the matter?” 

“ Up-hill work, that’s all,” was the reply, with a 
sickly smile, “ more than I can undertake being on 
my shoulders at present; but I hope it may lighten, 
else I don’t well see what is to be done. Ah! 
Horace, you have a clear stage before you. I’m 
fairly committed to the course now; and I would 
not care, except for the shackles upon me.” 

“Shackles!” repeated Horace, doubtfully. “Why, 
Hugh, unless you are in debt, I don’t understand 
the phrase: and, by the way, my dear fellow, that 
reminds me of an old obligation; I have no use 
for money on board ship, and may draw on the 
agents for three months’ pay due when I arrive at 
Calcutta :” so Hugh was fain to accept the sum he 
had given his brotheron the terrace at Castle Loftus. 

“The fact is,” he said, “we set out on too ex- 
pensive a scale. So there is a dismal discre- 
pancy between outgoings and incomes; and my 
poor Agatha is wearing herself out with the effort 
to economise.” 

“Courage!” exclaimed Horace, wanting to say 
something cheery, just to disguise the brimming 
fulness of his heart. “Rome was not built in a 
day. Faint heart never won ; but you have 
the fair lady already, you lucky fellow! I wish 
you'd let me write a cheque for you on Cox’s. 
I have some of the exchange money still.” 

Hugh had some difficulty in preventing the 
generous fellow from doing as he proposed; it 
would have relieved him of a prodigious deal of 
slumbering sympathy. They talked further of 
their plans and prospects, these brothers, sitting 
together on the quarter-deck, and looking over 
into the dark shining shadow of the great troop- 
ship upon the water. 

But there is a cry that the last boat is going 
ashore; and, with a fervent wring of the hands, 
they part. The breeze being favourable for going 
down Channel, even that slow old tub the “ Be- 
nares” travels rapidly towards the blue water, 
heavings of which soon extinguished patriotic re- 
grets and all other sentimental sensations, in the 
bosoms of Lieutenant Ferrol and his companion 
subalterns. 





AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 
Untit lately, the American publishers and the 
American public evinced all that susceptibility 
upon this subject Which an assembly of horses 
might be supposed to feel on the introduction of 
any allusion to such topics as a bridle. But our 
British pirates have for some time past shown 
themselves so bold, and plundered Jonathan as 
effectually as he ever plundered us, that the worthy 
man is at last awakening to more correct ideas on 
the question of property, though we entertain small 
hope that he will ever be induced to discriminate 
eauitablv in this affair between what belongs to 
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his own country and what belongs to others. As 
the quadruped we have mentioned, however, fre- 
quently derives benefit from the obnoxious curb, 
and, when stumbling, may even be supposed in- 
herently to recognise its utility, we are not with- 
out some lingering belief that Jonathan will ulti- 
mately see and acknowledge that the present nefa- 
rious system only enriches a few unscrupulous 
adventurers on either side, and is injurious equally 
to authors and to literature on both. 

Even at the present day, the Americans may be 
considered to have made some approaches towards 
the establishment of a copyright, or at least grant- 
ing some allowance to British authors. Ten years 
ago, this was so unheard of, that when a New York 
publisher gave twenty dollars for the last number 
of an English serial then in vogue, he was in dan- 
ger of being tabooed, if not put down by the whole 
trade; and, like the Irish lawyer who was threatened 
with disbarment for taking a half-guinea fee, 
when a whole one was the regular price—but got 
off by declaring that it was the last sixpence the 
unhappy client had—was indebted for his escape 
solely to the confession that it was a stolen copy. 
He had not paid the author, he explained, for 
transmitting the sheets, but some imp or rogue 
in the printer’s office for purloining them. The 
explanation was considered satisfactory, and held to 
reflect credit on his ingenuity; though he subse- 
quently incurred such suspicion by paying fifty 
dollars direct to a British litterateur for translating 
a novel of Eugene Sue’s, when, had he waited a 
few weeks, he might, in common with the whole 


trade, have “appropriated ” the work from London 
for nothing, that he was obliged to emigrate to 
California to avoid the penalty. Now, however, 


matters arechanged. Messrs. Harper of New York 
are recorded to have given Mr. Thackeray as much 
as ten dollars a page for the sheets of his recent 
work, in advance; and another well-known pub- 
lishing firm in the same city, is said to have made 
an attempt upon that gentleman still more remark- 
able. According, we believe, to Mr. Thackeray 
himself, an emissary of the house was despatched 
for the purpose of waylaying him so soon as he em- 
barked from Liverpool. Formerly it was the cus- 
tom for enterprising American newsmen to board 
vessels on their arrival from Europe, and lay the 
passengers under contribution with wonderful per- 
tinacity. But here was a manoeuvre bolder still; 
and Mr. Thackeray, it is alleged, amid all the horrors 
of sea-sickness at the vessel’s side, was interrupted 
by the indefatigable emissary in a like position, 
belching forth the information that he “ would 
find the A: s liberal men to publish with.” 
Messrs. Blackwood, and the proprietors of some 
of the British quarterly Reviews, a few years ago 
adopted the expedient of securing copyright in 
America, by engaging some native to write an 
article or a few pages for their journals, and leav- 
ing his countrymen exposed to all the perils of a 
transatlantic law-suit if they infringed. American 
authors have, on the other hand, resorted to the 
maneuvre of coming over here, and obtaining pro- 
tection until their works shall be published in 
America. But all measures against pirates on both 
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sides might more effectually be supplanted by the 
adoption of some such modification as a royalty on 
either side. Were some allowance, like a tenth, 
made by both parties, the claims of authors migh; 
be satisfied. But a compromise of this nature is 
improbable; the Americans have long since re. 
printed every novel of the slightest standing in 
British literature; and unscrupulous London pub. 
lishers have stolen theirs not less unceremoniously, 
even when the works were of the most trashy des- 
cription. Jonathan, therefore, at all times averse to 
restriction, is not likely now to consent to any 
legislative measure, and he assuredly will never 
concur in the demand that British authors should 
have the same protection in his country as they 
receive in their own. 

Some enactment on both sides is, notwithstand- 
ing, at present desirable, and must every day he- 
comemoreso. Under existing circumstances, liter- 
ature suffers equally in either country. In America, 
chiefly devoted to works of fiction, few authors re- 
ceive aught beyond the most wretched recompense, 
while the productions of all British novelists are to 
be seized on gratuitously; and in England, works 
of a higher order in vain seek a mart, while those 
of transatlantic origin may be appropriated for 
nothing. 





FUENTE DE SANGRE. 

Near the little town of Virtud, in the extreme 
southern part of the department of Gracias, repub- 
lic of Honduras, Central America, there exists what 
is known as the “ Mine” or “ Fountain of Blood.” 
From the roof of a certain cavern there is conti- 
nually oozing and dropping a red liquid, which, on 
falling, coagulates and exactly resembles the human 
vital fluid. Like blood, it speedily corrupts, and 
emits the usual odour of animal decay ; insects de- 
posit their larva in it, and dogs and carrion birds 
flock to the cavern to feast upon it. In a country 
like Central America, where scientific knowledge 
can hardly be said to exist, a freak of Nature of this 
extraordinary description could not fail to become 
an object of great and superstitious wonder, and 
many weird and marvellous stories are current con- 
cerning the “ Fuente de Sangre.” 

Frequent attempts have been made to obtain a 
portion of this mysterious liquid, for the purposes 
of analysis, but in every case without success, in 
consequence of its rapid decomposition, whereby 
the bottles containing it were broken. By largely 
diluting it with water, Mr. E. G. Squier, formerly 
Charge d’Affaires from the United States to the 
Republics of Central America, succeeded in taking 
back with him to New York two bottles of the 
liquid, which wero submitted to Professor B. 
Silliman for examination. It had, however, become 
exceedingly offensive, through having undergone 
decomposition, and a thick and foetid sediment was 
deposited, which contained abundant traces of 
original organic matter. The peculiarities of this 
liquid are doubtless attributable to the rapid gencra- 
tion in this cavern of some very prolific species of 
coloured infusoria. 

One of the first accounts received of this singular 
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phenomenon is derived from the “ Gaceta de Hon- 
duras,” of February 20, 1853, which informs us that 
the grotto is the nightly haunt of multitudes of 
large bats, which feed on the natural blood conti- 
nually dropping from the roof of the cavern. The 
rivulet on which this cave is situated is reddened 
by the continual flow of this strange fluid, which 
not only has the smell, but the taste of blood. A 
fearful odour is perceptible at a considerable distance 
from the cavern, and when it is reached, masses of 
apparent blood may be seen in a state of jellified 
coagulation. The late Don Rafael Osejo under- 
took to send some bottles of this mysterious com- 
pound to London for analysis, but within twenty- 
four hours his laudable intention failed by the 
bursting of the bottles. 

A letter from J. L. Le Conte, m. p., of Philadel- 
phia, gives us the impressions of an eye-witness, 
on visiting the “Fuente de Sangre.” Dr. Le 
Conte’s explanation of the phenomenon will in all 
probability be regarded as satisfactory by scientific 
men. 

“ Philadelphia, April 15th, 1858, 

“Tn answer to your request for a brief account 
of my visit to the ‘ Fuente de Sangre,’ in December 
last, I send you the following notes. We left our 
beasts on the side of the stream, which enters a 
canon [or gorge] with perpendicular walls about 
forty feet high, whilethe thick brush which covers the 
hill forbids any passage above. I had to creep along 
the walls of this caton barefooted for the distance 
of about three hundred yards, a walk which the 
frequent occurrence of agave and cereus rendered 
by no means pleasant. I then reached, by cross- 
ing the stream, the principal cave from which issues 
the Fuente de Sangre. Another is said to be 
situated lower down the stream, but the heat was 
so oppressive that I was willing to take its existence 
on hearsay. 

“The principal cave is a fissure, about fifteen or 
twenty fect high, and five or six wide at the en- 
trance; but it rapidly narrows, so that a man can 
only follow it for thirty or forty feet. It abounds 
with huge bats, which cling in masses from the 
narrower part of the fissure. The stench is strongly 
ammoniacal, and so intense that I was obliged to 
retire thrice, before I could procure from the inner- 
most part that I could reach, a sufficient quantity 
of the material to fill the bottles of alcohol I had 
carried with me for the purpose. 

“In the rainy season, a small current of red 
matter, like blood, flows from the cave into the 
stream; but in the dry season the water ceases to 
percolate through the roofand back of the cave, and 
the flow ceases. At my visit it had already stopped, 
but the floor of the cave was covered several inches 
deep with a jelly-like or pasty mass, which gave a 
blood-red colour when mixed with water. On the 
sides of the cave were clotted masses looking like 
dried blood, which had run down from above; 
and in the narrowest parts I could reach in the 
recess of the fissures, I collected with my knife 
some fresh semi-fluid matter that the insects had 
not attacked. Examined with a microscope on the 
spot, it exhibited no living particles, nor, in fact, 
anything but minute fragments of the digested 





débris of insects. Opposite to the principal cave 
are two smaller ones, which contain the same 
material, and, not being fissure-like, enable the 
whole of their interior to be examined. I found 
the roof and back of these cavities entirely clean, 
so that it was evident that the material did not 
come through the rock, but consisted merely of the 
excrement of the bats which take refuge in the 
cave; the colouring matter is either peculiar to it, 
depending on the nature of the food, or perhaps 
developed by fermentation, as is the case, to a 
certain extent, with the well-known murioxide. 

“From the tint of the red colour, I was at first 
inclined to believe that it might result from the 
generation of sulphocyanide of ammonium during 
the putrefaction of the animal excretions, and the 
reaction of that substance with a trace of iron in 
the water percolating through the sandstone. But 
Mr. W. T. Taylor, to whom I submitted some of 
the solid matter collected, as also the semi-fluid 
preserved in alcohol, writes me that he cannot 
detect any iron in the red solution, and that it 
appears to be entirely an organic colouring matter. 
The solid material consists of sulphates of ammonia 
and potash, and an insoluble black substance, thus 
being precisely similar to the inspissated, bitumen- 
like bat excrement, found by me in a cave near Las 
Piedras, but which, as the cave is dry, has there 
accumulated, forming a large bed, and which con- 
tains large and beautiful crystals of sulphate of 
potash and ammonia. 

“The insoluble substance has been found by 
Dr. Leidy to consist chiefly of chitine, indigested 
fragments of insects, mingled with bats’ hair and 
homogeneous granular matter.” 

We often read in the chronicles of the middle 
ages of showers of blood. On the ground, or in 
the water, after such showers, stains resembling 
blood have incontestably been discovered, and early 
superstition, of course, detected in these phe- 
nomena fearful portents of impending evil; ex- 
amples of this ensanguined rain have recurred 
from time to time; but modern microscopic in- 
vestigations have proved that these sudden colour- 
ings of shallow waters have originated from 
minute animalcular or vegetable agencies. It 
has also happened that a species of red dust has 
descended with the rain, containing certain inor- 
ganic principles, tinted by its junction with iron 
or the hydro-chlorate of cobalt. 

Much has been said with regard to the phe- 
nomenon of red snow; De Saussure, Raimond, and 
other learned authorities have seen it, and sub- 
mitted it to scientific inspection on the slopes of 
the Alps and Pyrenees. In Baffin’s Bay, the arctic 
discoverer Ross occasionally found the snow pene- 
trated to the depth of several inches by a colouring 
substance of a red tint. In the loftiest recesses of 
the Alps, indeed, this remarkable appearance is by 
no means unusual. The test of the microscope has 
discovered it to arise from the existence of @ certain 
granular deposit, the exact nature of which has 
not yet been completely defined, though the colour 
has in most cases been attributed to the agency of 
iron. These freaks of nature, though well known 
comparatively, are very curious, and deserve brief 
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mention while upon this strange subject; but they 
all yield in interest to the newly-discovered and 
very remarkable, though disgusting phenomenon 
of the “Fountain of Blood,” which exists in the 
republic of Honduras. 





A DAY AT BEN DHRYPPING. 
PART II. 


Our pleasant entertainments in the drawing-room 
were cut short by the apparition of Tom at the 
door, summoning Mr. B-—— to have his afternoon 
bath, while the rest of us dispersed for similar 
purposes. Just before leaving the room, Wilcox 
said to me: “I’m to have a ‘ pack’ this afternoon; 
will you- come and talk to me after you have had 
your bath and walk?” Having promised to do 
so, L betook myself to the inquisitorial chamber, 
No. 60, where John administered to me a “ drip- 
ping sheet,” the sensation of which I cannot better 
describe than as resembling that of a huge toad 
jumping upon one’s back, and scizing one in its 
cold, clammy embrace. As it still rained heavily, 
I proceeded forthwith to the racket court, where a 
brisk game with an experienced player, a convales- 
cent clergyman, soon put me in a fine glow of heat. 
This building is invaluable in wet weather. It is 
distant only three minutes’ run from the house, 
and its dimensions being good, there is ample ac- 
commodation for the ladies walking, as well as for 
various games and gymnastics. Being now suf- 
ficiently warm, I did not forget my friend in 
“pack,” and hastened to his apartment. 

Anything more ludicrous than the appearance 
he presented, you can hardly conceive. As I 
entered the room, I looked towards the bed, where 
I expected to find him. I could at first discover 
nothing but what appeared an enormous pile of 
feather-beds. At one extremity, however, of this 
strange-looking erection, I caught sight of his pale 
face, with those huge black moustaches of his 
looking fiercer than ever. As he thus lay stretched 
out, no member of his body being capable of the 
slightest motion, he looked much more like a 
mummy than a gallant major of the Guards. 

“Oh, Clarence,” he groaned out, “are you come 
at last? For pity’s sake, dash away this in- 
tolerable spider, which has been careering over 
my nose for the last half-hour, while I have not 
a finger or thumb to annihilate the horrid creature.” 

“Why, I thought you told me that to be in 
your present circumstances was little short of 
Elysium,” said I, laughing heartily as I brushed 
away the creature; “it is well you had sufficient 
command over yourself to keep your mouth shut, 
or you might have had your ungainly visitor walk- 
ing in at the inhospitable door.” 

The “ pack,” I may mention, is found very effi- 
cacious in cases of over-exhaustion, cold, rheu- 
matism, etc. The patient remains in it for two 
hours, and those with whom it agrees describe the 
sensation as being very delicious and soothing. 
It is well, however, to have the bath-man, or some 
one, looking in occasionally, as a drop of water 
trickling down the face from the wet towel around 
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the head, or, as in the case of Wilcox, a long-legged 
spider incidentally perambulating across the nogo, 
produces the most annoying and disquieting irrita. 
tion, which the utter helplessness of the victim 
renders it impossible for him to remove. At the 
end of two hours’ time the patient is unpacked, and 
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THE MAJOR IN “THE PACK.” 





plunged, while in a state of profuse perspiration, 
into a shallow bath, after which he is rubbed, and 
the operation is at an end. 

At seven o’clock the whole party reassembled 
for the evening meal. This simply consists of tea 
and bread and butter. For this repast the com- 
pany dress, and there is quite a display of beauty 
and fashion. One agreeable feature of such an 
establishment as this is, that there are but few 
who appear very delicate; those who feel unable 
for the excitement of mixing in so large a party 
preferring to remain in their private sitting-rooms. 

I have often thought that a stranger, coming 
into the dining-room for the first time, and imagin- 
ing he was to find himself among a set of invalids, 
must marvel at the amazing appetites around him; 
and I have been often reminded of the story of an 
old woman in Scotland, who was always complain- 
ing and declaring herself il], but who invariably 
seemed to rally wonderfully at meal-time, and to 
eat more heartily than any around her. This 
peculiarity of her complaint having struck a 
gentleman who had observed her, he made 2 
remark to that effect, when she charactcristically 
replied, “ Oo, sir, ony grain o’ health I hee is aye 
at meal-time.” So, “ony grain o’ health” pos- 
sessed by the inmates of Ben Dhrypping developes 
itself in unvarying force at the various repasts. 

To-night, at tea, Wilcox, in his diversified at- 
tentions to the ladies, said to one who, with her 
brother, had arrived in the afternoon, “ Now, you 
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THE RACKET-COURT AT BEN DHRYPPING. 


had better let me give you another slice of this 
brown loaf, because it’s a long while to supper 
time.” The Honourable Mrs. Wells, who, seated 
opposite, overheard the remark, looked across to 


the young lady and laughingly said, “ Pray do 
not allow yourself to be imposed upoa by any fond 
anticipations of supper; for, if it should resemble 
the luncheon, you will find yourself grievously 
disappointed.” 

“Why, did you not approve of the noon refec- 


tion?” said Wilcox. “ Did I not tell you it was 
light and nutritious, and that, no matter how late 
you were of going for it, it never got cold or the 
worse of standing P” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said the lady, laughing heartily ; 
“but I shall know again how to interpret your 
description of things.” 

“But in what did your luncheon consist ?” said 
the young lady. 

“A piece of dry bread,” said Mrs. Wells, “and 
a glass of cold water from the fountain, which you 
get by going for it yourself.” 

“Have you any commands for London, Rupee ?” 
said Lieutenant Jones, as we quitted the tea-table ; 
“T leave to-morrow morning.” 

“Are you really going? I thought you had 
made up your mind to stay a week longer ?” 

“Yes, so I had; but my letters this evening 
necessitate my departure to-morrow. I shall only 
have one more song this evening from Miss 
Lucilla,” he added, clasping his hands in affected 
despair. 

“Tam sorry you are to leave us,” I said; “but 
Thope you feel better for your residence here.” 

_ “Yes, I do certainly; though I should have 
liked another week or two in this jolly place. What 
do you think my bath-man said to me this afternoon, 





little world entered the room. 


when I told himI was going? ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, 
‘if we don’t send you home cured, we'll, at any rate, 
send you avay clean!” 

* At what hour do you start to-morrow?” I 
asked, as we proceeded up-stairs to the drawing- 
room. 

“At eight o'clock, to catch the cleven o'clock 
train; at least, such is the conclusion I have 
arrived at, after a minute and painful study of 
Bradshaw.” 

“T can lend you the ‘Intelligible Railway 
Guide,’ which is much plainer, if you choose.” 

“Oh, thank you; but I’ve spent nine years 
of my life in studying ‘ Bradshaw,’ and, having 
mastered it, life’s too short to admit of my de- 
voting other nine years upon any other railway 
guide.” 

The drawing-room was very full this evening, 
and Jones was not long in leading Miss Lucilla to 
the piano, when she quite charmed us with her 
playing and singing. The ladies most readily 
play and sing; and, having at present some first- 
rate musicians here, the evenings are extremcly 
pleasant. 

“Now,” said Jones, as, after having performed 
to his heart’s content, Miss Lucilla rose to move 
from the piano, “just my favourite duct, with the 
guitar accompaniment, when perhaps your sister 
will join you?” 

“ Willingly,” said the sprightly girl, langhing at 
his enthusiastic tone; and, calling her sister to take 
a part, she lifted her guitar, and struck the chords 
of a beautiful little German air, which the two 
sisters sang sweetly and simply together. 

“ Ah, there is the doctor,” they both exclaimed, 
as the door opened, and the moving spirit of this 
His appearance 
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among us is hailed as the harbinger of merriment 
and fun, and his joyous laugh rings through the 
apartment. Dr. McDhu is a great favourite with 
all, and most deservedly so. Skilful in the medi- 
cal profession, and at all times willing to resort to 
the allopathic system, when he deems it necessary, 
he is a thoroughly scientific hydropathist, and his 
practice has been attended with eminent success. 

In addition to these professional qualifications, 
he is genial and considerate to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his patients, and his presence among 
them is universally hailed with pleasure. 

It is part of his system to make studions and 
sedentary persons take exercise of all kinds, and 
draw them away from their books and mental 
occupations ; consequently, when he appears in 
he drawing-room in the evenings, he speedily 
closes the volume in the hands of the reading man, 
and summons the whole party to a game at “ hunt 
the hare,” “post,” or some such stirring occupa- 
tion. It is ludicrous to see grave, elderly men 
and dowager ladies joining with the young and 
gay, in flying through the room at one or other 
of these juvenile entertainments. The shouts of 
merriment resound far throughout the house; and 
occasionally some of these quict individuals, who 
shut themselves up in their private parlours, are 
whirled by the uproarious sounds to come and “ see 
the fun.” 

At nine o'clock, Waterston entered with supper. 
This consists of a glass of cold water, which, 
handed with all due solemnity on a silver salver, 
is presented to each person. At this stage of 
proceedings, I quitted the drawing-room to come 
and finish this letter. The gas is extinguished 
in the drawing-room at ten, and one hour later 
is turned off entirely in the establishment; so 
that all who have not by that time their brows 
encircled with the “ poppy wreath,” find themselves 
in total obscurity. It now only wants a very few 
minutes to the hour prescribed; so that unless I 
betake myself to the flickering aid of vesta lights, 
I must conclude my history of “a day at Ben 
Dhrypping.” 


A SELF-TAUGHT LINGUIST. 
Many years ago, while attending one of the clemen- 
tary Greek classes at Edinburgh University, there 
sat on tle same bench with me a country lad, so 
raw and uncouth that even I, who had no preten- 
sions to rank and appearance, used to wonder at my 


strange-looking neighbour. Not many years after- 
wards, the grotesque rustic became Dr. Alexander 
Murray, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

At the time I speak of, Murray was about three- 
and-twenty, and the rest of the class averaged from 
fifteen to cighteen years of age. He had acquired, 
with great labour, the degree of the knowledge of 
Greek which qualified him to sit among us. His 
father, who was a poor Galloway shepherd, and an 
old man when Murray was born, remembered the 
times of the battle of Sheriffmuir, having been born 
in the year 1706. He bought for the child a cate- 
chism, no doubt the “Shorter Catechism,” which 





still plays so important a part in Scottish edu. 
cation, and began to teach him the alphabet. Next 
succeeded a psalm-book, the New Testament, and 
the Bible, as he called the Old Testament, and he 
soon astonished the neighbours by reciting large 
passages of Scripture to them, and acquired great 
fame for his reading, and was called a living miracle 
for his great memory. All his father’s sons had 
been bred shepherds, and he meant to employ 
Alexander in that line, and often blamed him for 
laziness and uselessness because he was a bad and 
negligent herd-boy. The fact is, he was always 
a weakly child; not unhealthy, but yet not stout. 
He was short-sighted, a defect his father did not 
know; which was often the occasion of blunders 
when he was sent to look for cattle. He taught 
himself to write by copying the letters on a board 
with coals, or the black end of an extinguished 
heather stem or root. For some years he spent 
on ballads and penny histories every sixpence that 
friends or strangers gave him. He was fora short 
period at the school of New Galloway ; and in time 
he was allowed to follow his inclination for reading, 
and to go about the country, sometimes teaching, 
sometimes being taught, and borrowing books from 
whoever wouldlend them. He got immense benefit 
from “Salmon’s Geographical Grammar.” He 
often admired and mused on the specimens of the 
Lord’s Prayer in every language found in Salmon’s 
Grammar. From this, and “ Bailey’s Dictionary,” 
a Welsh history of Christ and his Apostles, and 
similar sources, he picked up the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Visigothic, the German, the Welsh, the Abyssinian, 
and the Arabic. 

He had been early informed by some elders and 
good religious people, that Hebrew was the first 
language, and in 1789 an old woman showed him 
her psalm-book, which was printed with a large 
type, had notes on each page, and likewise what 
he discovered to be the Hebrew alphabet, marked 
letter after letter in the hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm. He took a copy of these letters, by print- 
ing them off in his odd way, and kept them. In 
1791, he determined to learn Hebrew, and, by the 
man who rode post, sent to Edinburgh for a Hebrew 
Grammar. He had long known the alphabet; he 
soon mastered the points, and in the course of a 
month got into the whole system of Jewish Gram- 
mar. He had mastered Latin and Greek before 
this, with no great difficulty. 

In 1794, he went to Dumfries with a collection 
of poems composed by himself, chiefly in the Scot- 
tish dialect, to try if he could raise a little money 
by their publication, and so get to college. Neither 
of the two booksellers in that town would under- 
take the publication. During the visit to Dun- 
fries, he was introduced to Robert Burns, who 
treated him with great kindness, told him that if 
he could get to college without publishing his 
poems it would be better, as his taste was young 
and not formed, and he would be ashamed of his 
productions when he could judge and write better. 

In the summer of that year, a friend of his, of 
the name of McHay, was in Edinburgh, and, des- 
cribing his situation to James Kinnear, a journey- 
man printer, was told that if Murray could be 
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prought into town, Dr. Baird and other gentlemen 
would take notice of him. Accordingly, with a 
letter of introduction to Dr. Baird, from Mr. Mait- 
land, the minister of Minnigaff, he came to Edin- 
purgh, was kindly received by the Principal, and 
by his instrumentality procured a university edu- 
cation; and hence my vicinity to him as a class- 
fellow at Professor Dalzel’s. 

That I was not the only person who was startled 
by his uncouth aspect is manifest from an anecdote 
related by Mr. Strang, a Relief minister. “ Some 
time in the summer of 1796, I was taking a fore- 
noon’s ride for two or three miles beyond the 
village of Minnigaff. In ascending a hilly part of 
the road I dismounted, and leading my horse, the 
day being warm, my attention was attracted by 
a ragged boy, sitting upon the heath, reading. 
Being in no hurry, and impelled by curiosity, I 
drew near and spoke tohim. Observinga number 
of books lying around him, I lifted one, and, open- 
ing it, found it to be Virgil. I desired him to read 
the first eclogue, and he did so at once. I asked 
him if he knew me; he said he did. I asked if he 
knew where I lived; he replied, yes. I requested 
him to call on Friday night, at six o'clock, to tea. 
He came; but judge Mrs. Strang’s astonishment 
when Murray appeared, and announced his invita- 
tion. Having intentionally concealed the circum- 
stance of our interview, she was horrified at the 
idea of my folly in requesting a beggar-boy, bare- 
footed, clothed in rags, of whom she had never 
heard, to drink tea. However, after a little ex- 
planation, she was satisfied, and he was enter- 
tained with a hearty welcome. When he tasted 
the tea, he said it was the first he had ever drank, 
and thought it smelt like new-mown hay.” 

Murray requested of Mr. Strang the loan of 
“Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric,’ and, leaving with 
him a manuscript of poems he had written in the 
moors, he begged Mr. 8. to procure a suhscrip- 
tion for printing them, in order to purchase clothes. 
It was not thought advisable to publish the poems, 
but he was soon furnished with the means of ap- 
pearing in a garb more suited to his future pros- 
pects. 

Having completed his studies at the University, 
he, in 1806, became minister of the parish of Urr, 
in his native county. He continued there till 1812, 
when he became candidate for the Hebrew Chair 
in the College of Edinburgh. His chief opponents 
were the ministers of Edinburgh, as one of their 
number was also a candidate, and the office had 
generally been filled by one of their body. Several 
of the ministers being also Professors, and members 
of the Senatus Academicus, of which Dr. Baird was 
Principal, showed their feeling by absenting them- 
selves from the meetings. On one occasion, when 
Dr. Baird was absent, it seemed as if the Senatus 
could not be constituted, as it was usually done, by 
the Principal pronouncing a prayer; but the manly 
form of Dr. Gregory stalked forward, and said there 
should be no difficulty on that score, for he would 
open the meeting with prayer. Accordingly, he re- 
cited a Latin prayer, which he used to hear from 
Principal Robertson in his student days, and the 
business proceeded. 





Murray was appointed, with the general appro- 
bation and high hopes of the learned world, both 
as to what he would do in his class-room, and as 
the author of various works on the science of lan- 
guage, more profoundly learned than any that 
had hitherto appeared. 

Finding that the Scottish Clergy did not pay 
that attention to Hebrew which he thought they 
should do, he used to ask his students what they 
would think of themselves, if, having engaged to 
lecture and comment upon Homer once every week, 
they should be obliged to confess that they could 
not read Greek. 

Unfortunately, the weakly constitution of this 
extraordinary genius sank under the fatigues of 
his first session. Consumption manifested itself; 
and he died, universally and deeply lamented, on 
the 15th of April, 1813, before he had completed 
his thirty-eighth year. 
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For the larger proportion of the copper and tin, 
and much of the lead and various other metals, 
used in our manufactures, we are indebted to the 
labours of about thirty thousand of the industrial 
classes in the county of Cornwall. These thirty 
thousand of our compatriots are in some respects a 
peculiar race, of whom the world knows little, and 
who have a substantial claim to more considera- 
tion and regard than is gencrally awarded them. 
As we are convinced that the reader will find it 
worth his y:hile to make their acquaintance, we 
shall endeavour, as briefly as may be, to present 
him with such a sketch of the workers in and 
around the mines of Cornwall, and their circum- 
stances, as will perhaps effect that object. 

The habitat of the Cornish miners is invariably 
at no great distance from the mine in which they 
and their families find employment, wherever that 
may be, and that for a reason which will presently 
appear. We may divide them into three classes: 
the tut-workers, the tributers, and the surface- 
workers. The tut-workers (or task-workers) are 
those who sink the shafts, excavate the lateral 
galleries, fix the supporting wood-work, and perform 
various other duties in preparing the mine for the 
excavation of the metals, and in maintaining it in 
working condition. Al! their work is done by task 
or by contract, which in their case is the same 
thing; and when employed they know perfectly 
well what their earnings will be. 

Such is not the case with the tributers, how- 
ever: these cannot be tasked, for obvious reasons, 
one of which is, that they would have small induce- 
ment to energy if they were so employed. The 
tributers work the mineral vein, or lode, as it is 
called among miners, and, by the system on which 
they work, it is made their interest to get out as 
much of the ore from the vein as they possibly 
can. Instead of fixed wages, they receive a “ tri- 
bute” or per-centage upon the value of all they dig 
out—an arrangement which, if it exposes them to 
loss of labour when the mine becomes suddenly un- 
productive, may chance to enrich them of a sudden 
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by a stroke of fortune. Of course the amount 
of the tribute varies with the good or bad character 
of the mine—its productiveness or non-productive- 
ness. In fact, this variation is so great that the 
tribute may be as low as two and a half per cent., 
oras high as fifty or sixty per cent. upon the value 
of the ore obtained; and this may happen without 
affecting the receipts of the workman, who may 
carn just as good wages in the one case as the 
other, because the tribute will rise or fall in pro- 
portion to the amount of labour involved in the ex- 
cavating processes in relation to the result pro- 
duced. This system of labour has been in operation 
in the Cornish mines for many generations, and is 
found to work well; and though it is open to the 
objection that it makes a speculation of the la- 
bourer’s toil, yet that objection is really to a great 
extent obviated by other arrangements, and it is not 
easy to see how the plan is to be superseded with 
advantage either to the employer or the employed. 

The third class, or the surface-workers, are those 
who do not enter the mine at all, but who are em- 
ployed in rough sheds and workshops at the pit’s 
mouth, in washing, sorting, stamping, and prepar- 
ing the ore for the use of the smelter. These amount 
to above one-third of the mining industrials in 
Cornwall, and consist for the most part of women, 
young girls, and children of both sexes. 

The tut-workers and the tributers work in the 
mine eight hours out of the twenty-four; and, con- 
sidering that they have to breathe an atmosphere 
seldom as low as 80°, and often much higher, and 
one that is invariably moist as well as hot, and 
that their exertions are most laborious, eight 
hours is long enough. But there is another 
drawback besides the heat and moisture; in most 
mines, the depth the worker has to descend is some- 
thing appalling, and the mode of descent most 
wearisome, and not a little perilous. Thousands of 
miners have to dive daily to their labour to a 
depth exceeding five or six times the height of the 
monument, and to make the descent by a ladder 
placed almost perpendicularly in the shaft. It has 
been calculated that one-fourth of a miner’s mus- 
cular force is exhausted daily in thus going to and 
returning from his work—the return journey, or 
the “coming to grass,” as the miners call it, where 
the depth is so great as that above mentioned, occu- 
pying about an hour, and landing the miners at the 
top in a state approaching to utter prostration. It 
is satisfactory, however, to be able to state that 
this tax on the toiler’s energies is in the course of 
abatement, through the substitution of “ man-ma- 
chines,” by the use of which the workers in many 
mines are already lifted up and down as so much 
dead weight. 

Let us now follow the miners to their work. 
Yonder is the mine; you cannot see the shafts, 
but you see the tall chimney of the monster steam- 
engine that pumps the mine dry; you see a group 
of rough sheds partly roofed and partly open to 
the sky, and here and there around and in front a 
number of lofty scaffoldings and platforms, sur- 
mounted with iron chains, blocks, and pulleys. 
Besides these things, there are the grim outlines of 
vast wheels and machinery. Towards these things 
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as acentre, a number of tram-roads, laid in the soi, 
converge from all directions ; and as the dawn be. 
gins to glimmer over the barren waste, the chim. 
ney belches forth its black smoke, the ponderous 
wheels commence their deliberate revolution; chains 
clank, cyclopean hammers bang, and a grinding 
groaning sound rises in the tranquil air, which al] 
day long shall boom across the moor, and give note 
to the quiet heavens of the toil and turmoil of man 
in the bowels of the earth. 

The undulating waste around the mine is dotted 
in various directions with the low-roofed cottages 
of the miners, and from these, as the sun’s level 
rays penetrate the morning mist, the miners and 
their families are seen emerging and plodding 
towards the scene of their daily avocations. The 
women, girls, and children, whose work is upon 
the surface, disappear in the sheds, where we 
may leave them for a while, while we follow the 
husbands and fathers to their labours below. 

The first thing the miner does is to step intoa 
house allotted for the purpose, where he strips off 
his clothes, and puts on an underground suit of 
coarse flannel. Thus equipped, he hastens to 
descend the shaft, which, by a series of ladders, 
leads him through the darkness, lighted only by 
the candle stuck in his cap, to a depth of perhaps 
fifteen hundred feet. Arrived at his level, he 
traverses the gallery to reach his peculiar “ pitch,” 
or place of work, and there, in company with his 
comrade, or, if the lode is roomy enough, with his 
three or five comrades, or even more, passes the 
day in violent bodily exertion, in a temperature 
almost tropical, by the glimmer of the tallow 
candles. His work is often of the severest kind; 
it is not the friable coal that he has to dig through, 
but the hard granite or the slate rock, and, were it 
not for the use of gunpowder, with which he blasts 
the stubborn masses, he would sometimes labour in 
vain. He is urged to do his utmost by the system 
of payment, which proportions his reward to his 
success, and in consequence allows’ himself no re- 
laxation in working hours. Not indulging in 
idle moments, he is almost as little given to idle 
words; as a rule, if you listen for an oath, you are 
likely to listen in vain. The miner will be heard 
at times humming the verse of a Methodist hymn; 
and his speech, when he talks, is apt to be to the 
purpose in hand. In the course of the day, the 
miner is visited at intervals by the captain of the 
mine, who sees that all is going right, who directs 
his operations, and whose frequent presence pre 
vents the fraudulent transfer of ore from one 
“pitch” to another, by which dishonest workers are 
tempted to increase their amount of tribute. For 
his personal comfort while at work, the miner is 
dependent upon the freedom of ventilation in the 
mine. When his “pitch” is situated at a great 
distance from the shaft, and at a great depth, his 
situation is all bat intolerable. In such places the 
temperature is near ninety degrees, and men have 
been known to lose near half a stone in weight 
by very short labour under such circumstances. 

This picture is not very attractive; but, on the 
other hand, it is wanting in the dark shadows 
which chequer the prospects of the mining collier. 
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The underground worker of Cornwall is happily 
not subject to be stifled by poisonous gases, or 
blown to atoms by explosions of fire-damp: he 
carries no Dayy’s lamp; he does not need any 
safeguard of the kind; and his wife and children 
have no fear, when he descends to his work in 
the morning, lest he should be hauled from the pit 
a blackened corpse, or the fallen mine should prove 
his grave. 

But, to return now to the surface-workers. The 
ore, when it is lifted from the mine and brought 
on the tramway to the rough sheds to be dressed, 
is mixed with a large quantity of extraneous matter, 
such as slate, granite, quartz, and various earths. 
To free it as far as possible from this useless waste, 
and to prepare it for the furnaces of the smelters, 
is the function of the surface-workers, who do what 
is termed the “grass-work” of the mine. The 
first thing to be done is to break the whole of the 
produce of the pit into small gravelly pieces. In 
mines yielding pure ore, the pieces, when thus 
broken, are ready for the smelter; and in most 
mines yielding a profit, parts of the lode or lodes 
will be found thus productive; but these are ex- 
ceptional cases, and the major part of the mass 
brought “to grass” has to undergo a regular course 
of dressing before the smelter will offer a price for 
it The process of dressing varies in different 
places, though” some of the details are the same. 
Our limits will not allow us to enter minutely on 
this part of the subject, nor would the general 
reader thank us for so doing. Enough to say, 
that the true ore is separated from the waste 
matter with which it is solidly incorporated, by 
repeated washings and crushings, effected partly 
by hand and partly by appropriate machinery. 

The young girls and children sort the mass, 
according to a plan which experience has shown 
tobe profitable ; and a powerful machine, similar in 
principle to that used in the Staffordshire Potteries 
for crushing the flint, and by which a number of 
ponderous hammers are worked by steam power, 
is used for crushing it to small fragments and to 
powder. ‘The crushed mass is subsequently sub- 
jected to various washings, in a series of apparatus 
difering somewhat in different mines, but all 
effecting the same object—the separation of the ore 
from the waste. Without an abundant supply of 
water, the thing could not be done at all; but the 
drainage of the mine supplies the water, which 
thus, from an enemy underground, is transformed 
to a valuable ally above. The ore being much 
heavier than the waste, it is clear that, if the whole 
mass be thoroughly crushed and comminuted, and 
then carefully washed, the latter may be all carried 
of by the water and the former left in a state of 
purity. An approximation to this result is, how- 
ever, all that in practice is obtained, for the very 
dbyious reason that it would not pay to prosecute 
endless washings. Much of this labour, which 
goes by the technical names of spalling, buddling, 
lgging, trunking, ete., is performed by the miner’s 
family, his wife, his sons, and his daughters, who 
work on the whole about ten hours a day in sum- 
her, and something less in winter. Their avoca- 
lion, though specially grimy and sloppy, is not 





unhealthy, and the sounds of cheerfulness and 
mirth are as sure a concomitant of the grass-work 
of a mine, as are the turbid streams of water and 
the red ochrey hue of the laughing chattering 
workers. The surface-workers have an hour's 
interval each day for dinner, which they take in 
summer on the slope of the nearest hill, which 
they are willing to exchange for the blacksmith’s 
shop or the drying-room in the frosts of winter. 

The underground worker is the first to finish 
his day’s work. One by one, as sunset is nearing, 
they may be observed rising up out of the several 
shafts, fagged, weary, and dirty, into the light of 
day—the remainders of their bunches of candles 
dangling at the skirts of their jackets. Their 
flannel suits are sodden with the steam and reek 
of the mine, and they make at once for the engine- 
house, where they wash themselves clean iv the 
warm water of the engine-pool, hang up their 
underground clothes to dry, and put on once more 
their decent garments. By this time the surface- 
workers have also finished their daily task; wives 
and mothers, girls and boys, have laid aside their 
implements of labour, and have washed their faces, 
and the several families are now scen re-uniting, 
and retracing their way to their cottage homes. 
But the evening is yet young, and, if it is summer 
time, there are yet a few hours of light remaining, 
during which the miner employs himself with his 
boys in cultivating a small patch of land which 
he has inclosed from the waste, and which fur- 
nishes him with many a humble meal for his 
family. By the hour of curfew, the worn miner 
is generally bound for bed; he has enough of 
candlelight and darkness in the mine, and (after 
the first flush of youth has flown) is seldom a 
night-watcher. 

But what does the Cornish miner get by such a 
life as this >—what are his wages ? We cannot give 
a definite reply to these questions. The tut- 
worker, as he undertakes a certain contract, may 
be pretty sure of his earnings; but if he makes a 
bad bargain, he must abide by it, and, in that case, 
will be but scantily paid. It is found, however, on 
the average, that the tut-worker’s income is about 
fifty shillings a month. The tribute-worker is dif- 
fercutly situated; he agrees to dig out ore at so: 
much per-centage on its value, and not till the ore 
he has dug is bought by the smelter does he know 
exactly what he will receive. If he is in want of: 
money, however, he can draw on account, and money 
thus drawn is emphatically called subsist ; but, as 
the sales take place every week, he is not likely to 
be long in ignorance of the state of his finances. 
The sales of copper ore are held at Redruth, Truro, 
and Poole, and the ores are sold by sample, the 
samples having been first assayed by assay masters. 
It is said that at these sales thousands of tons of 
copper ore are sometimes sold without the utter- 
ance of a single word. The agents for the copper 
companies, seated round a table, hand up a ticket 
stating what they will give per ton for the several 
samples. These written tenders are afterwards 
printed in a tabular form; the highest sum offered 
for each lot is underlined in the printed table, and 
he who has made the offer is the purchaser. It 
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happens not unfrequently, when the result becomes 
known, that the tributers have drawn nearly all 
that is due to them in the shape of subsist, and 
have but a small balance to reccive. On the aver- 
age, the tributer gains but a trifle more than the 
tut-worker. 

The Cornish miner is generally a civil, thought- 
ful, and rather taciturn individual. He is habitu- 
ally provident, and out of his weekly wage of twelve 
or fourteen shillings will insure in a sick club, and 
save a trifle for old age, or a rainy day. He is 
subject to a disease called the miner’s consumption, 
of which it is said that nearly half the miners die ; 
and, as arule, he is past work before the age of three- 
score, an age at which the agricultural labourer is 
often in his full vigour. This prospect of life is, 
perhaps, above the average of that of the industrial 
classes in the mass, and the Cornish miner, there- 
fore, need not complain. There is a fatal excep- 
tion, however, to be made in the case of the lead 
miners; these men are invariably the victims of 
slow but sure disease, which, terminating in con- 
sumption, generally consigns them to death before 
their fiftieth year. 

In intellect the Cornish miner is far superior to 
the field-labourer, or the rough miners of the north. 
His necessities generate a shrewdness which grows 
with his years. He has to exercise his judgment 
in contracting for work, whether by task or by tri- 
bute, and in a sense may be called his own em- 
ployer. His wages are dependent on his skill 


and his capability of forethought, as well as his in- 
dustry, and a blunder in his contract may subject 


him to a long period of poverty. On the other 
hand, there is always the hope, or the chance, at 
least, of good fortune occurring, and he is not without 
his bright visions of ease and competence, though 
these are very seldom realized. All this sharpens 
his faculties and affords them healthy exercise, and 
the result is evidenced in the long-run by the 
growth of a rather superior intelligence upon com- 
mon subjects. This may account in part for his 
susceptibility to religious impressions ; for it is the 
densest ignorance that is most impervious to reli- 
gious teachings. In reference to this subject we 
may record that, throughout the whole of the min- 
ing districts, the Sabbath is observed and honoured 
in a way that affords a remarkable contrast to the 
practice which obtains in too many of our indus- 
trial localities. Everywhere the pitmen are seen 
on the Sunday, as the hour of service approaches, 
wending, with their families, towards their several 
places of worship. All are decently clad and scru- 
pulously clean, and they mark, by the sobriety of 
their demeanour, their reverence for the day of 
sacred rest. 

A glance at the past history of Cornwall, had we 
time to devote to it, would show us that the marked 
religious character of so large a section of the 
population is due, instrumentally, to the noble 
exertions of Whitfield in the first instance, and 
subsequently of Wesley and his followers. At 
the present day most of the miners are of the 
Wesleyan denomination, and the members of the 
Methodist churches are all together over seventeen 
thousand in number, thus equalling in amount 


the members of the same denomination in the 
metropolis, with its population of nearly three mij. 
lions. 

Among such a people we might be prepared for 
instances of heroism and self-denial, and many 
such are on record. We shall conclude this short 
sketch by a couple of characteristic illustrations, 
The first is by a Wesleyan minister. “ There is,” 
says he, “a local preacher in the Camborne circuit, 
named Thomas Samson; he is a working miner, 
and is engaged in the bowels of the earth every 
day of his life, and works hard for his bread. The 
captain of the mine said to him on one occasion, 
‘Thomas, I’ve got an easier berth for you, where 
there is comparatively little to do, and where you 
will earn more money than you now do; will 
you accept it?? What do you think he said? 
‘Captain, there’s our poor brother So-and-so; he 
has a sick body, and is not able to work so hard as 
Tean. I fear his toil will shorten his useful life, 
Will you let him have the berth?’ The captain, 
pleased with his generosity, sent for the ‘ brother? 
gave him the berth, and he is now possessing and 
enjoying it.” 

The second illustration is in Thomas Car'yle’s 
picturesque language, and taken from his “ Life of 
Sterling.” “In a certain Cornish mine, said the 
newspaper, duly specifying it, two miners deep down 
in the shaft were engaged in putting in a shot for 
blasting ; they had completed their affair, and were 
about to give the signal for being hoisted up. 
One at a time was all their coadjutor at the top 
could manage, and the second was to kindle the 
match, and then mount with all specd. Now it 
chanced, while they were still below, one of them 
thought the match too long, tried to break it shorter, 
took a couple of stones, a flint and a sharp, to cut 
it shorter, did cut it off the due length, but, horrible 
to relate, kindled it at the same time, and both 
were still below! Both shouted vehemently to 
the coadjutor at the windlass, both sprang at the 
basket ; the windlass man could not move it with 
them both! Here was a moment for poor miner 
Jack and miner Will! Instant horrible death 
hangs over both; when Will generously resigns 
himself. ‘ Go aloft, Jack, and sit down; away! in 
one minute I shall be in heaven! Jack bounds 
aloft, the explosion instantly follows, bruises his 
face as he looks over; he is safe above-ground; and 
poor Will? Descending eagerly, they find poor 
Will too, as if by miracle, buried under rocks which 
had arched themselves over him, and little in- 
jured; he too is brought up safe, and all ends 
joyfully, say the newspapers. 

“Such a piece of manful promptitude, and salu- 
tary human heroism, was worth investigating. It 
was investigated, and found to be accurate to the 
letter, with this addition and explanation, that Will, 
an honest, ignorant good man, entirely given Up 
to Methodism, had been perfect in the ‘ faith of as- 
surance,’ certain that he should get to heaven if he 
died, certain that Jack would not, which had been 
the ground of his decision in that great moment: 
for the rest, that he much wished to learn reading 





and writing, and find some way of life above-ground 
instead of below. By aid of the Misses Fox, and the 
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rest of that family, a subscription was raised to 
this Methodist hero; he emerged into daylight 
with fifty pounds in his pocket, did strenuously try, 
for certain months, to learn reading and writing; 
found he could not learn those arts, or either of 
them; took his moncy and bought cows with it, 
wedding at the same time some likely milkmaid.” 

We commend the facts of the above anecdote to 
allmen. Here was a case of “ manful, prompt, and 
salutary human heroism,” according to Mr. Carlyle’s 
own account; and yet he, the prophet of hero-wor- 
ship, could sneer at it. Can the reader? 





ARCTIC FESTIVITIES. 


Ix the “ Leisure Hour,” No. 417, we have given an 
account of Captain M‘Clintock’s success in ascer- 
taining the fate of the Franklin expedition, as 
narrated by him before the Royal Geographical 
Society. The published volume of his journal* adds 
little to our knowledge of the main events of ihe 
exploration, but it presents many details which 
will be read with intense interest, and will in- 
crease our admiration of the gallant commander 
and crew of the little “Fox.” The following en- 
tries in the Journal afford pleasant glimpses of 
Arctic home life, and show the spirit which pre- 
yailed among themen. The whole of the winter of 
1857, it will be remembered, was passed amidst 
the pack-ice of Baffin’s Bay, in which the “Fox” 
was imprisoned for eight months. On the Ist of 
November the sun paid his last visit for the year, 
and every meal thereafter was taken by lamplight. 


Nov. 5th.—In order to vary our monotonous routine, we 
determined to celebrate the day; extra grog was issued 
to the crew, and also, for the first time, a proportion of 
preserved plum-pudding. Lady Franklin most thought- 
fully and kindly sent it on board for occasional use. Ii 
is excellent. 

This evening a well-got-up procession sallied forth, 
marched round the ship with drum, gong, and discord, 
and then proceeded to burn the effigy of Guy Fawkes. 
Their blackened faces, extravagant costumes, flaring 
torches, and savage yells, frightened away all the dogs; 
nor was it until after the firsworks were set off and the 
traitor consumed, that they crept back again. It was 
school-night, but the men were up for fun, so gave the 
Doctor a holiday. 

Dec. 21st.—Mid-winter day. Out of the Arctic regions 
it is better known as the shortest day. At noon we could 
just read type similar to the leading article of the 
“Times.” Few people could read more than two or 
three lines without their eyes aching. 

Dec. 27th.—Our Christmas was a very cheerful, merry 
one. The men were supplied with several additional 
articles, such as hams, plum-puddings, preserved goose- 
berries and apples, nuts, sweetmeats, and Burton ale. 
After Divine service they decorated the lower deck with 
flags, and made an immense display of food. The officers 
came down with me to see their preparations. We were 
really astonished! Their mess-tables were laid out like 
the counters in a confectioner’s shop, with apple and 
gooseberry tarts, plum and sponge-cakes in pyramids, 
besides various other unknown puffs, cakes, and loaves 
ofall sizes and shapes. We bake all our own bread, and 
excellent it is. In the back-ground were niccly-browned 
hams, meat-pies, cheeses, and other substantial articles. 
Rum and water in wine-glasses and plum-cake was handed 
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to us: we wished them a happy Christmas, and compli» 
mented them on their tasté and spirit in getting up such 
a display. Our silken sledge-banners had been borrowed 
for the occasion, and were regarded with deference and 
peculiar pride. 

In the evening, the officers were enticed down amongst 
the men again, and at alate hour I was requested, as a 
great favour, to come down and see how much they were 
enjoying themselves. I found them in the highest good 
humour with themselves and all the world. They were 
perfectly sober, and singing songs, each in his turn. I 
expressed great satisfaction at having scen them enjoying 
themselves so much and so rationally ; I could therefore 
the better describe it to Lady Franklin, who was so 
deeply interested in everything relating to them. I 
drank their healths, and hoped our position next year 
would be more suitable for our purpose. We all joined 
in drinking the healths of Lady Franklin and Miss Cra- 
croft, and, amid the acclamations which followed, I 
returned to my cabin, immensely gratified by such an 
exhibition of genuine good feeling, such vencration for 
Lady Franklin, and such loyalty to the cause of the 
expedition. It was very pleasant also that they had 
taken the most cheering view of our future prospects. 
I verily believe I was the happiest individual on board 
that happy evening. 

Our Christmas-box has come in the shape of northerly 
winds, which bid fair to drift us southward towards those 
latitudes wherein we hope for liberation next spring from 
this icy bondage. 


Christmas of 1858 was spent not less cheerfully :— 


Our Christmas has been spent with a degree of loyalty 
to the good old English custom, at once spirited and 
refreshing. All the good things which could possibly be 
collected together appeared upon the snow-white deal 
tables of the men, as the officers and myself walked (by 
invitation) round the lower deck. Venison, beer, and a 
fresh stock of clay pipes, appeared to be the most prized 
luxuries ; but the variety and abundance of the eatables, 
tastefully laid out, was such as might well support the 
delusion which all seemed desirous of imposing upon 
themselves—that they were in a land of plenty—in fact, 
all but at home! We contributed a large cheese and 
some preserves, and candles superseded the ordinary 
smoky lamps. With so many comforts, and the exist- 
ence of so much genuine good feeling, their evening was 
a joyous one, enlivened also by songs and music. 

Whilst all was order and merriment within the ship, 
the scene without was widely different. A fierce north- 
wester howled loudly through the rigging, the snowdrift 
rustled swiftly past, no star appeared through the oppres- 
sive gloom, and the thermometer varied between 70° 
and 80° below the freezing point. At one time it was 
impossible to visit the magnetic observatory, although 
only 210 yards distant, and with a rope stretched along, 
breast high, upon poles the whole way. The officers 
discharged this duty for the quarter-masters of the 
watches during the day and night. 

1st Jan. 1859.—This being Saturday Night as well as 
New Year's Day, “ Sweethearts and Wives”? were remem- 
bered with even more than the ordinary feeling. New 
year’s eve was celebrated with all the joyfulness which 
ardent hope can inspire: and we have reasonable ground 
for strong hope. At midnight the expiration of the old 
year and commencement of the new one was announced 
to me by the band—flutes, accordion, and gong—striking 
up at my door. Some songs were sung, and the per- 
formers concluded with “ God save the Queen ;” the few 
who could find space in our mess-room sang the chorus ; 
but this by no means satisfied all the others who were 
without and unable to show themselves to the officers, 
so they echoed the chorus, and the effect was very 
pleasing. Our new year’s day has been commemorated 
with all the substantials of Christmas fare, but without 
so much display ; less tailoring in pastry, not quite so 
much clipping of dough into roses, anchors, and non- 
descript animals. The week has been cold and stormy : 
it now blows strong, and the temperature is — 44°, 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


American Porrtictans—At Cincinnati I attended a 
great political Convention, where 2000 people kept a noisy 
order in their entanglement of politics. The presiding 
genius was a long Yankee, who took off his coat, and 
appeared in his shirt-sleeves, without any apology. The 
whole affair would be an utter impossibility away from 
America. Every gentleman and well-educated man (and, 
by the way, they are marvellously few) abjures politics, 
and, in proportion to his sense, appears anxious to assure 
you he is not a politician. The land is ruled by a very 
indifferent set of men, raised to a brief power by hired 
underlings, who make it their daily calling. No one 
thing forebodes worse for these great people than the 
absence of men of probity and talent from their politics. 
—* Our Brothers and Cousins,” by J. Macgregor. 

Taxinc Snurr.—In the memoirs of Barré Charles 
Roberts, he says, ‘‘ When my father was at Paris in 1774, 
he was told by Count Clouard, then an old man, that he 
remembered a time when persons were stationed on the 
Pont Neuf, at Paris, with boxes of snuff, which they 
offered to the passengers. This was a scheme of the 
manufacturers to introduce it into general use. At the 
time this was told my father, there was no person in 
France, of whatever age, rank, or sex, that did not take 
snuff.” With our brothers of Scotland snuff has found 
much favour; they are so far identified with its use, that 
a figure of a Highlander helping himself to a pinch was 
generally sculptured in wood, and placed as a“ sign” be- 
side the snuff-shop doors, until within the last thirty 
years, when such distinction ceased. These figures were 
sometimes the size of life, painted in natural colours, and 
placed at the door-jamb. The Scots have well earned 
their distinction ; for, in Scotland alone, according to the 
computation of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers, the people 
lay out six thousand pounds per year on snuff—a reckon- 
ing probably within the mark.—Fairholt on Tobacco, 


Scuitter’s Sworp.—* One interesting relic of Schiller 


—his court sword—is now in my possession. It fell into 
the hands of Mr. Thackeray, during his residence at 
Weimar in 1830, at which time there was no difficulty in 
establishing its authenticity. After having had it twenty- 
eight years, Mr. Thackeray presented it to me, enriched 
by the double association, as he had himself frequently 
worn it at the court of Weimar.”—Bayard Taylor. 


‘ “ANTIQUITY OF CHESS.—adn one of the Vedas a royal 
personage is represented seeking from the sage advice as 
to chess-playing. ‘ Explain to me,” he says, “O, thou 
super-eminent in virtue, the nature of the game that is 
played on the eight-times-eight squared board!’ The 
answer is a little summary of wisdom :—“ Let each player 
preserve his own forces with excessive care, and remem- 
ber that the king is the most important ofall. O, prince, 
from inattention to the humbler forces, the king himself 
may fall into disaster.” 

SeEwine Macuines IN THE UniteD States.—The cam- 
bric needle—the little deadly instrument that has worn 
out so many lives—has now almost fallen from the hands 
of everybody whom it can hurt. Ladies of leisure still 
thread their old-fashioned needles to hem a handkerchief 
or embroider a collar; but the great army of sewers now 
drive their needles, not with fingers of flesh and blood, 
but of iron and steel. The introduction of the sewing- 
machine into the family is already producing a social 
revolution. It is the most efficient of agents to lighten 
woman’s toils that has ever been devised in modern 
years.—New York Independent. 

ANIMAL Lire IN THE Tropical Sras.—The tropical 
sea, at least in our track, however it might afford speci- 
mens of animalculz or minute radiata to interest the 
naturalist, was obviously barren, most barren in the sup- 
plies needful for the support of the innumerable my- 
riads of medusz, cancri, clios, etc., which in their turn 
constitute the food, and form the “pasture ground,” of 





the mysticetus ; for this pasture ground in the Greenland 
seas is conspicuous, in turbid waters of a deep olive-green 
colour, to the least observant fisherman. He never ex. 
pects “ fish,” at least he does not expect to find them in 
repose, as at home, in blue water, such as we have almost 
always had within the tropics. Flying-fish constituted 
almost the only conspicuous form of life we had secy 
in any frequency within the tropics. With these we 
might, no doubt, have seen their persecutors—the bonito, 
the dolphin, and the shark—had our speed been sutficiently 
slow; but rarely going less than seven knots, these 
larger species could not easily keep up with us.—Dr, 
Scovesby’s “ Voyage to Australia in the * Royal Chavier?” 

PAINTING THE EyrLips.—It is a practice universal 
among the women of the higher and middle classes in 
Egypt, to blacken the edge of the eyelids, both above 
and below the eye, witha black powder, which they term 
kohl. The kohl is applied with a small probe of wood, 
ivory, or silver, tapering towards the end, but blunt. 
This is moistened with rose-water, then dipped in the 
powder, and drawn along the edges of the eyelids. It 
gives a very soft expression to the eye, the size of which, 
in appearance, it enlarges. Lady Sheil says, “The la- 
dies in Persia use kohl and antimony for the eyebrows 
and lashes, and henna for staining the nails.” 

Mortatity or Lonpon, OcroBER To DECEMBER, 1859,— 
In the thirteen weeks that ended 31st December, 15,736 
deaths were registered in London, of which 7341 oc 
curred in that part of the population which was passing 
the first twenty years of existence. The mortality was 
not so great as it was in the same period of 1858, when 
the deaths at all ages rose to 17,688. Last quarter ex- 
hibited extremes both in its mortuary and meteorological 
experience ; for the weekly deaths were about 900 in the 
middle of October, and rose to near 1700 at the end of 
December, and the mean weekly temperature of the air, 
which was 62 deg. at the commencement of the period, 
fell within a few weeks of its close to 29 deg. The mean 
temperature of the quarter was 43°1 deg.—Registrar 
General's Report. : 

Power oF ConsciENcE.—In one of his Lent discourses, 
Bishop Latimer insisted on the duty of “ doing justly 
and loving mercy ;” and pointed out restitution of any 
wrongful gains, as a higher duty than fasting. John 
Bradford was present. Bradford had no unlawful gains 
in his own possession; but it was immediately brought 
to his memory, and impressed upon his conscience, that 
in a transaction in which he had been concerned for his 
master, the king had been wronged to a large extent. 
The remembrance of this sin dwelt upon his mind, and 
soon became a burden which he could not bear. He had 
recourse to Sir John Harrington, and explained the affair 
to him. Sir John tried for a long time to pacify him, 
but in vain. Bradford declared that if no other way re 
mained, he would give himself up to justice, reveal the 
whole transaction, and abide the consequences, be they 
what they might. But it was clear that such a disclosure 
would have involved Sir John ; and therefore, after much 
resistance, and with great anger, he consented to do 
what Bradford wished, and to make full restitution. 
His resentment, however, was very great. He declared 
that “he should not be able to keep house or child,” and 
told his sons to provide for themselves how they could, 
for that Bradford “ purposed to undo both him and all 
his.” His patron’s displeasure involved in it the entire 
blasting of all Bradford’s worldly prospects. “My 
master,” he writes to a friend, “hath denied me all his 
beneficence.” “TI sustain my master’s sore displeasure. 
Of course his hopes of advancement in the king’s service, 
through Sir John’s influence, were wholly atanend. And 
thus he was led quickly to a decision which might other- 
wise have been delayed. “Iam minded,” he says, “if it 
be God’s will, to go to my books at Cambridge ; and if 
he shall give me grace, to be a minister of his word.” 





